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Chess Weh the Editor 


No Time to Wait 


Billy Graham was preaching to 
eighteen thousand people in New York 
City one night, pleading with them to give 
their hearts to God, and to come down to 
the front of the auditorium to show the 
Lord they wanted to follow Him the rest 
of their lives. 

Hundreds, hearing the call, responded, 
and the aisles were filled with people walk- 
ing forward. 

Far back in the huge crowd sat a young 
man. As Billy pleaded, that man knew what 
he ought to do. But he didn’t want to sur- 
render to Christ. Not right then, anyway. 
Billy kept on talking, and the man actually 
stood up from his seat. But he wouldn’t 
give in. 

So fierce was the battle raging inside 
him that the man clenched his fists until 
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his fingernails dug into the palms of his 
hands and drew blood. 

But he resisted to the end. Billy Graham 
stopped talking, the congregation sang a 
hymn. The people who had gone forward 
went downstairs to the prayer rooms for 
counsel and help, and the young man went 
home with the crowd. 

But when he reached home, that young 
man who had refused to give his heart to 
God was seized with a heart attack and 
died—a lost soul. 

Over in Africa lived Annika, eleven years 
old. About a year ago she went to stay 
for the weekend at the home of John, only 
ten. 

She had a very happy Sabbath there, and 
that night, as John’s mother was tucking 
her in bed, she said she wanted to follow 
Jesus’ way for the rest of her life. 

Of course, she thought she had many 
years to live. She didn’t know what was 
going to happen on Sunday. 

The very next afternoon after Annika 
had said she wanted to follow Jesus, she 
went swimming. A stormy wind blew down 
a high-power electric line. Somehow, by 
accident, Annika got that high-powered 
current into her body, and it killed her. 

It was terribly, terribly sad. But how 
comforted her parents and friends have 
been to know that before the accident An- 
nika had given her heart to Jesus. When 
Christ comes He will call Annika from the 
grave and give her a place beside Him in 
His heavenly home. 

I don’t know how long each of you 
Juniors will live. I hope you live till Jesus 
comes and are translated without dying. 
But we can’t be sure about it, can we? That 
young man certainly didn’t expect to have 
a heart attack; Annika didn’t plan to have 
that accident. 

The wise thing is to be right with God all 
the time. Don’t plan to make things right 


tomorrow. Tomorrow may not come. The | 











Bible says, "To day if ye will hear his voice, | 


harden not your hearts.” “Behold, now is 
the day of salvation” (Hebrews 3:15; 2 
Corinthians 6:2). 

Close your eyes right now, wherever you 
are, and say, “Jesus, I give myself to Thee 
now.” 


Your friend, 


Rbanene Maas 
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Helen did NOT want to go Ingathering 
that night! 


CAROLING SURPRISES 


T CERTAINLY wasn’t because Helen 

wanted to go caroling that she went out 
that night. In fact, when Mr.’ White phoned 
to ask her to go, she hung up the phone 
and groaned to her mother, “It isn’t fair. 
I've gone nearly every evening this year, 
and I wanted to stay home tonight and 
decorate the Christmas tree.” 

But Mother thought differently. You 
know how mothers are! 

So Helen phoned Lew Ann, and the two 
of them agreed to go together. 

When it was all over, however, Helen 
was very glad she had gone. 





By ENID SPARKS 


It was a gray, dismal evening, and the 
Oregon mist was almost a rain. But the 
girls were cheered by the brightly deco- 
rated Christmas trees in the houses, and 
their cans soon grew heavy, for people with 
the Christmas spirit were generous with their 
contributions. 

Near the end of one street they came to 
a little house where only a dim light was 
glowing. The room looked bare and chill 
when the girls peeked through the glass in 
the door. 

“No Christmas here,” Lew Ann sighed 
and knocked again. To page 18 


Helen and Lew Ann had almost reached the street when they heard the woman calling them back. 
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WEDJI and the MISSING SERVIETTES 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


HAD had the most dreadful time with 

my serviettes. (Napkins they are called 
in America.) When my husband and I 
were asked to go to Africa as missionaries, 
I decided to make a dozen new ones, of 
linen to match my long, linen tablecloth. 

Before leaving for Africa, 1 went to visit 
my husband’s Aunt Gertrude, who had 
large nursing home in Kokomo, Indiana. 
We bought linen, pulled threads (to be 
sure the serviettes would be square), basted 
in tiny hems, then pulled threads again. 
At last all twelve were ready for hemstitch- 
ing, and I laid them on the arm of the 
davenport in the living room and went to 
the dining room for lunch. 

When I came back, with thimble, thread, 
and needle, my great heap of snowy ser- 
viettes was gone! I looked under the end 
table, behind the davenport, then went up 
to my bedroom to see if I'd forgotten and 
left them there. No, they were not there! 
I came down and told Auntie. 

“My serviettes are gone! I was sure I 
laid them on the arm of the davenport.” 

“No!” she gasped. “I know you did, too. 
I saw you lay them there. I'll come and help 
you hunt as soon as I get the trays back 
from the patients.” 

We were scouring the living room, when 
Auntie gave a low exclamation. 

“Look at that, will you!” 

I looked. 

Out on the porch old Mr. Horner, a 


mildly insane bachelor nearly ninety years 
old, was pacing to and fro, wiping his nose 
—and his shoes—on a lovely, crisp linen 
napkin! His pockets, all of them, were 
bulging and overflowing with my serviettes! 

We burst into laughter! 

Aunt Gert rushed out, took the serviettes 
from the befuddled old man, and we began 
to hemstitch them. Of course, we had to 
wash and iron the one he had cleaned his 
shoes with, for it was filthy. 

Things went well with the serviettes un- 
til I got settled in my mission house at 
Malamulo Mission in Africa, when they 
were carefully stowed away in the buffet 
drawer in the dining room. 

I was told I could have mission students 
to cut the grass on our huge lawn. I was 
glad, for there were no lawn mowers, and 
the grass had to be cut often and with 
pieces of strap iron, a backbreaking task. 
With all the heavy rains the grass grew like 
mad. And tall grass hides unwelcome visi- 
tors like biting red ants, lizards, chameleons, 
and—most horrible of all—snakes. I never 
wanted any long grass near my house! So 
Wedji and Duncan were sent to cut grass 
with their long pieces of strap iron every 
afternoon. 

After lunch, when I gathered my books 
to go teach down at the mission, I would see 
the boys hard at work. But I noticed Wedji 
always wanted to be cutting grass near the 
house. 
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Duncan was different. He cut by the fig 
trees, by the hedge, anywhere I said. But not 
Wedji. If I told him to cut by the blue gums 
or the water heater, he’d cut there awhile, 
as long as I watched him. As soon as I was 
gone, he'd come back and cut near the house 
again. I thought perhaps he didn’t under- 
stand me, so I told him again and again. I 
thought I was being very patient, but if I 
hurried home to get a pencil, or if I forgot 
a notebook, I always found Wedji away 
from where I told him to work. 

One day, Leckion, my houseboy, came to 
me looking very solemn. 

“Your grass boy Wedji was in the house 
when I came back from the market,” he 
said. “I cannot see why he must go indoors. 
It is not good.” 

I asked Wedji why he had gone into the 
house that afternoon. He dropped his eyes 
and hesitated a moment. 

“Il was looking for mpeni wokutwa, a 


In the back of the classroom was a nice-looking girl with one of my serviettes around her head! 





sharp knife,” he mumbled. “I found a very 
tough, strong weed .. .” 

“Do not do it again, Wedji,” I told him. 
“It is not good. You sce, if something of 
mine is stolen, you will be accused. Then 
how can you prove you are innocent?” 

Did I imagine the look of terror that fled 
across his face? No, I'm sure I saw it, for 
thieves have much to worry about and often 
look scared. 

“T won't any more, Madam,” Wedji mum- 
bled. Then back he went to his grass cut- 
ting. 

That evening we were short of bread. 
The cookboy was very embarrassed, and 
made scones hurriedly. 

“I was sure there were two loaves of 
bread left after luncheon,” he said. “I was 
very sure. Why, I wrapped one in the red 
tea towel, one in the blue. But I found none 
when I went to get supper. Did you take the 
tea towels, Madam?” To page 16 





DARK CHRISTMAS 


— boy stood leaning against the wall. He 
was fifteen years of age, but shorter than 
most of the others at Weston High. While 
the others talked and joked in the hallway, 
he stood at one side, alone, silent. His name 
was Wang Lung. 

The students at Weston High did not 
dislike Wang Lung. They simply failed to 
like him. He stayed by himself, avoided 
Participation in school activities when pos- 
sible, and said little. People who liked to 
toss words around said he was an introvert. 

Robert Dare was conscious of Wang 
Lung’s sharp gaze when he passed through 
the hallway on his way to the library. Robert 
was a member of the committee that had 
been selected to help raise funds for the 
coming Christmas party. And though he was 
concentrating on several money-raising 
ideas that he wished to present to the com- 
mittee, Robert was aware that Wang Lung’s 
eyes were following him as if Wang Lung 
were working up courage to do something. 

At the committee meeting Robert cap- 
tured everyone’s attention when he stood 
up. He was a strikingly good-looking boy, 
and his ideas were known to be unusually 
original and practical. 

He was pleased at the way the other stu- 
dents listened to him when he talked, proud 
of the fact that he held their attention and 
that his personality was such that people 
automatically liked him. He certainly com- 
manded the respect of the student body. 
But there was one point that bothered him 
—he had no close friends. Certainly he had 
many friends in the student body; one could 
almost say that every student at Weston High 
was his friend. But no close friend—no real 
friend. 

Now he was finishing his speech to the 
committee. 
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By MARC STEVENS 


“So, considering all these ideas, the one 
that would be the easiest, most profitable, 
and most practical turned out to be—as 
usual—the simplest. 

“Through Mr. Ralph Henderson we can 
obtain fifty cases of canned peanuts, sell 
these at 55 cents per can, and make a very 
large profit. We pay 30 cents a can. That 
means a 25 cent profit per can. At twenty- 
four cans to a case, this comes to a profit of 
$6 per case. And with fifty cases, we will be 
making $300, providing, of course, we sell 
all the peanuts. And,” Robert said with that 
smile that made everyone smile back, “I 
know we can do it! Everyone will get be- 
hind the job, and we'll come through with 
complete success! We are going to have 
that $300!” 

Everyone started talking at once when 
Robert sat down. Robert’s own enthusiasm 
was contagious, and now the students were 
ready to go. The chairman of the group rose. 
“I don’t think we need even consider any 
of the other plans, do we? Robert's is by 
far the best. We'll go ahead and get those 
peanuts!” Everyone clapped, and left the 
room in a glow of eager enthusiasm. 

Robert left the committee room with the 
other members, and was walking with them 
when he felt someone touch him on the 
arm. He glanced up. It was Wang Lung. 

“Hi,” Robert said. There was a pause. 
Wang Lung flicked his tongue across his 
lips nervously. 

“Excuse me, will you?” Robert said to 
the other members of the committee, and 
they went on down the hall without him. 

Robert turned to Wang Lung. “What's 
on your mind?” he asked. 

“Well, I—I heard about selling the pea- 
nuts and I'd like to help, if you'll let me,” 
Wang Lung said. 








Robert was dumfounded. 
you'd like to sell peanuts?” 

“I'd like to do more than that,” Wang 
Lung said quickly. “I'll really work if you'll 
just give me a job to do.” 

Robert swallowed quickly. This was 
more amazing than anything he'd heard be- 
fore. Wang Lung—who never spoke to 
anyone—had done a complete about-face. 

“O.K., if you really mean it,” Robert said. 
Wang Lung nodded, and Robert continued, 
“I have so many things to do. You see, I 
have to help plan the Christmas party. I 
could surely use some help. How much 
time do you have to spend on something 
like this?” 

“Plenty,” Wang Lung said. 

“Look, maybe you and I could, well, look, 
I'm going to run over and pick up fifty 
cases of peanuts. Someone will have to take 
charge of them, see that they are kept in a 
safe place and locked up every night and 
given out to the students to sell. Records 
will have to be kept. It'll take a lot of 
time—” 

Wang Lung nodded quickly. 


“You mean 


PART ONE 


(Concluded next week) 





“You want to do it? Man! That would be 
a load off my mind!” Robert said. 

“Yes, I'd like to do it,” Wang Lung said. 

“All right, then. After school I'll meet 
you in the library, and we'll get those pea- 
nuts together. O.K.?” 

“Swell,” Wang Lung said, smiling. 

The principal gave them permission to 
use a small room to store the peanuts. 
Robert and Wang Lung packed the cases 
there, then made a notebook for keeping 
records. 

In the days that followed, students came 
to the small room and took cans of peanuts. 
Wang Lung recorded their names in the 
notebook, and when they had sold the pea- 
nuts they brought back 55 cents per can, 
and Wang Lung would credit each student 
with his purchases. Wang Lung kept the 
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A sense of dread filled Robert as he added the figures. “Something’s wrong, Wang Lung,” he said. 
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records well. But he did more. He went out 
and sold peanuts. 

Robert was amazed. The peanuts were 
selling much faster than he'd anticipated. 
And it was due in a large part to Wang 
Lung’s work. Robert had never seen any- 
one work so hard. And the students noticed 
it, too, and appreciated what Wang Lung 
was doing for them. 

They were all surprised at this sudden 
change in what had formerly been one of 
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CHRISTMAS FUN 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


Sing a song of packages, 
Shopping in the town, 
Tinsels, ribbons, paper gay, 

Snowflakes tumbling down. 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Secrets in the air; 

Christmas is a happy time 
For children everywhere. 


Sing a song of gladness, 
Gifts for everyone, 
Sharing with each other. 
Christmas time is fun. 
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the quietest and most withdrawn boys in 
the school. 

Then it was only a few days before the 
party. “Wang Lung! Hey!” Robert called. 
“Just a minute!” 

Wang Lung paused. 

“Look, Wang Lung, tomorrow night we 
are going to have a celebration over the 
success of the peanut selling. There will be 
a lot of students there, and all the commit- 
tee members. We're going to finish up plans 
for the Christmas party. I thought this after- 
noon we'd go over the records together and 
see how much money we've made. Then 
we'll have a report to give to the students 
tomorrow night.” 

“Swell,” Wang Lung agreed. 

“Do you have time after school?” 
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Wang Lung nodded. “Lots of time.” 

So that afternoon they met, and Wang 
Lung showed Robert all the records. 

The two boys began to work out the 
report, showing precisely what had been 
purchased, distributed, sold, and the profits 
that had accumulated. 

A slow feeling of dread, almost fear, crept 
over Robert some ten minutes after he be- 
gan examining the records. He frowned, 
and went on looking them over and total- 
ing up columns of figures on scratch paper. 
Something was wrong. He glanced at Wang 
Lung. Wang Lung didn’t seem to have no- 
ticed anything wrong. Robert looked down 
at his figures again. Perhaps, he thought, he 
should not have given the job to Wang 
Lung; it was a job that demanded much 
reliable responsibility. Several students had 
mentioned their surprise at seeing Wang 
Lung doing it. 

Robert looked at the records again. But 
there couldn’t be anything wrong! If there 
were, he’d be responsible along with Wang 
Lung. And he was so popular right now 
that he was almost certain to become either 
president of the class, or vice-president. 
But if this project were to fail, he thought, 
everyone would laugh at him. 

No, there couldn't be anything wrong! 

But there was. It was quite simple. Many 
cans of peanuts had been given out at 
wholesale (30 cents) and not nearly that 
many had been recorded as sold at retail 
(55 cents). That was the catch. 

“What is this?” Robert asked. “What has 
happened?” 

Wang Lung looked at the sheet to which 
Robert pointed. He began going over his 
own figures. After a moment his frown 
grew deeper. “Oh-oh,” he said under his 
breath. He began to add swiftly, his neat, 
precise figures totaled and retotaled, then 
started over again. 

It was a tense, long moment. There was 
not a sound in the room save the scratching 
of the pencil on the paper. At last Wang 
Lung looked up. 

“I have made a very foolish mistake,” he 
said softly. “It was stupid of me.” 

“What is it?” Robert asked with no little 
concern. 

“Well,” Wang Lung explained, “as you 
know, I have been selling hundreds of cans 
of peanuts to the students at 30 cents, the 
wholesale price. Hundreds of them. And 


To page 19 
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The First Christmas 


T REALLY doesn’t matter who set up the 

first Christmas tree in America—except 
that we would like to know who did it so 
we could thank him. 

To the best of our knowledge, the man 
was Charles Follen, who came from Ger- 
many to teach at Harvard University in 
1824. He made his home in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and later on his wife wrote 
a book about their life there. In it, she says 
that every year the family set up a Christ- 
mas tree for their son, who was also called 
Charles. 
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The first Christmas tree in America was decorated 
with dolls and lighted with eighty-four candles. 


ANOBEL 
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Tree By 


In 1832 a famous English writer came to 
stay with the Follens. Her name was Har- 
riet Martineau, and she was a guest at the 
Follen home during the holidays. Later she 
too wrote a book and in it she told about 
the tree the Follens put up at Christmas. 

Miss Martineau’s description of the Fol- 
lens’ tree is an interesting one. She said 
that there were seven dozen wax candles to 
light it. Sitting prettily in the branches 
were a large number of dolls that Mrs. Fol- 
len had brought from Germany. There were 
all sorts of glittering ornaments, too. Miss 
Martineau made an exciting prediction. 
“No doubt the Christmas tree,” she said, 
“will become a regular holiday tradition in 
New England.” 

Everyone knows that she was right about 
that. As neighbors came to see the tree, 
they began to dream right away of Christ- 
mas trees in their own homes. Now we have 
trees all over America every year. Many 
cities set up community trees in squares 
and plazas, where they belong to everyone 
in town. 

Still, the very nicest Christmas trees of all 
are the little trees in the little houses. They 
can be seen shining through windows from 
coast to coast. What makes them so nice is 
that they are set up for a child, just as Profes- 
sor Follen set up his tree for his little son. 
Yet no matter how tall or how small they 
are, no matter how many children live in 
the houses where they are, all of them are 
for just one purpose—to honor the Christ- 
child. The lights can remind us of the Light 
of the world. The green of the tree tells of 
life everlasting. And the star on the tip— 
well, that is for the star of Bethlehem, of 
course. 
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Mike was glad he was wrong the year he and 


Peggy had 
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Christmas in the New House 


Sige sparkled and gleamed ra- 
diantly from every window on Diogenes 
Avenue. Every window, that is, except the 
Winthrops’. 

Something had gone wrong at the Win- 
throp home, and there was no Christmas 
tree glowing in its front window. On the 
contrary, if you happened to pass that way, 
you were likely to see two faces with noses 
pressed to the windowpane, wistfully watch- 
ing the Christmas shoppers going home, and 
wondering what was wrapped up in their 
exciting-looking parcels. 

Peggy looked at the snowflakes deli- 
cately swirling past the window. If it had 
been any other time but Christmas Eve, she 
would have enjoyed watching them. But 
all they did now was to make her heart 
ache the more, for they reminded her that 
this should be the night when Mother and 
Father would steal in while she and Mike 
slept and pile presents under the tree. 

She said to Mike, “Why did Mother 
have to get sick and Daddy lose his job 
just now? It spoils all the fun.” 

Mike, with his nose still pressed against 
the darkening window, grunted. “Search 
me. Things like that happen, and I don’t 
suppose there’s a thing in the world we can 
do about it.” 

Peggy swallowed hard. “I suppose it 
would be selfish to pray for Christmas pres- 
ents for ourselves, wouldn’t it?” 

“Come to think of it, I hadn’t even 
thought of praying for any,” Mike confessed. 
“Anyway, I wouldn’t think God would 
be interested in our getting presents. There 
are many things that happen to boys and 
girls that are worse than going without 
Christmas presents.” 

Peggy nodded. It did seem a tragedy not 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


to have a happy Christmas, but Mother 
wasn't as ill as she had been, they had 
warm beds to sleep in, and food to eat, so, 
as Mike said, things could be worse. 

They did not know it, but Mother had 
been listening to them from her room, and 
her heart burned with sadness because 
things had turned out this way. She remem- 
bered that God often makes good come 
from what appears to be misfortune. Per- 
haps now would be a good time to show 
the children that we can take all kinds of 
requests to our heavenly Father and that 
He will grant them in the way that’s best. 

While she was turning the problem over 
in her mind, Mike knocked on her door 
and came over to her bed. 

“Peggy and I would like to walk along 
the avenue before it grows too dark. We 
want to see the decorations in the win- 
dows. We would feel better doing that 
rather than just moping about the house 
feeling sorry for ourselves. May we go?” 

“Yes,” Mother said. “But tell Peggy to 
come in here a minute first. I want to talk 
to both of you.” 

Mike called Peggy, who soon appeared 
in the doorway, tying a bright scarf about 
her head. Black curls shone from under 
the scarf, and the girl’s cheeks glowed as 
she stood there. “What can I do for you, 
Mother?” she asked. 

“I didn’t want you to do anything, 
honey,” Mother smiled. “But I have been 
lying here thinking how sad it is I haven’t 
been able to provide you with a happy 
Christmas this year. God knows how it is 
with us, and I believe He is interested in 
our problem. What do you think? Shall we 
ask Him to send us some Christmas hap- 
piness if He thinks it is best for us?” 
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Peggy's and Mike's eyes met. Mother had 
been listening! 

“We didn’t think God would be inter- 
ested in such little things,” Mike said, his 
eyes glued on the rug by Mother's bed. 
“But if you think it is all right to ask Him, 
then I guess it must be.” 

Mother motioned to them to kneel by 
her bed, and then she prayed. When she 
was finished, Mike still wasn’t sure God 
would do anything. But he would wait and 
see. 
Peggy felt differently about it. She was 
sure God would help. But then, Mike mused, 
Peggy was a girl, and girls always were 
different. 

The cold wind and the driven snow felt 
refreshing on the children’s warm cheeks 
as they left the house. The snow was fall- 
ing thicker than it had all day, and formed 
a comfortable, crunchy carpet on the side- 
walk. 

“I like the trees with all blue lights the 
best,” Peggy announced. “They are just the 





right color to harmonize with the frosted 
trees and the snowy streets.” 

“Well, I never saw the like!” burst out 
Mike, not a bit interested in blue lights. 
Far more exciting to him was a red-coated 
Santa Claus on a roof, with every reindeer 
in place, rearing to go, and loaded with a 
large sack of toys. 

Peggy laughed. “He’s an overfed Santa, 
if you ask me. Wish he would pay us a 
visit tonight!” 

“Why bring that up again?” snapped 
Mike. “Out in this cold air I had forgotten 
about it.” 

“I hadn't, Mike,” Peggy confessed. “And 
I feel God will send us something, too. You 
wait and see!” 

“I’m waiting,” Mike answered and tried 
to skid on the sidewalk. But the snow had 
not been packed down enough, and he 
tripped instead, and almost fell. 

There was no gaiety in the Winthrops’ 
new home that night. Daddy had been look- 

To page 17 


Peggy and Mike eagerly opened the package the stranger had brought to the door, but all they 
found inside was fruit and nuts and vegetables. “Can’t have any fun with that,” grumbled Mike. 
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SAVED by CEMEN 


ONALD leaned glumly against the rail 
of the S.S. Llandovery Castle and stared 
into the green-gray water. If this was 
travel by sea, he'd had enough. They were 





only a week out from London, and ther 
were two more weeks yet to go, and al 
ready Donald was suffering from the old 
complaint, “nothing to do.” The first few 
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days everyone had been seasick, except 
Donald. Mother had been too busy looking 
after his two little sisters to have much 
time for him, and while Daddy was always 


Somehow Donald found his way to the boat deck, 
where he leaned against the rail while the nervous 
passengers watched crew members lowering a life- 
boat. He wished he knew where his parents were. 
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glad to walk around the deck a few times 
with him, a fellow couldn’t walk all day. 

As the weather had improved, he had 
tried a little deck tennis. It was a lot of 
fun, but he couldn't play by himself, and 
grownups soon seemed to get tired. Think- 
ing of the pals he had left behind in Eng- 
land, he began to wonder if his good times 
were gone forever, for he was on his way 
to Africa, where his parents would be mis- 
sionaries, and he knew that even finding a 
school for him would be a problem. Perhaps 
he would find there weren’t any boys to be 
friends with. Perhaps there would be only | 
girls there. Ugh! 

And Donald, as he stared at the water, 
grew gloomier and gloomier. Alone in the 
world, that’s what he'd be. 

He was just about convinced that his 
was the sorriest lot of all, when he heard a 
cheery voice behind him, “Hello there. 
How is it I've never seen you before?” 

The speaker was a good-looking boy, 
just a little older than Donald. 

And before Donald could answer he went 
on, “We just joined the ship at Gibraltar. 
Must have missed you at dinner last night.” 

Donald listened to his new friend ad- 
miringly. He said his name was Jim and 
that he was on his way to South Africa 
with his parents for the second time. He 
would attend a large boys’ school there.- 
Donald revealed that he was going upcoun- 
try in East Africa, and arrangements were 
not even complete for his schooling. He 
could almost feel Jim’s pity. And when he 
told his new friend that his parents were 
missionaries, Jim seemed to change the con- 
versation rather quickly. 

One thing was sure; Jim certainly seemed 
to know the ropes. “There'll be a swimming 
pool after we leave Marseilles,” he declared, 
“and of course there’s shuffleboard.” Donald 
was starting to tell him how dull things 
had been till now, but Jim wasn’t even 
listening. He was looking at his watch. 
“Come on,” he said suddenly. “There are a 
couple of hours till dinner, and they'll be 
showing movies in the lounge till then.” 
Donald hesitated a minute. Mother 
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would not care for that idea too well. Still, 
this was on board ship; this was different, 
not like going to a show. And as Jim hadn't 
seemed to notice his hesitation, he followed 
him down to the lounge. 

Soon Jim and Donald were seated in the 
darkness of the lounge, watching the lighted 
screen. Jim glanced around as if looking 
for someone. “My folks must still be nap- 
ping,” he said. Then, slipping his hand in- 
to his pocket, he drew something out. 
“Here,” he said, “try a cigarette. No one to 
see you down here.” Donald’s “No thanks” 
was emphatic enough to make Jim pause. 
But he shrugged his shoulders and _pro- 
ceeded to light up, leaving Donald feeling 
uncomfortable and guilty beside him. 

The cartoon that was showing was new 
and funny, and soon Donald was wonder- 
ing why he had ever hesitated to come. 
After all, they had shown cartoons at some 
of the church programs he had attended at 
home. As he leaned back in his seat, con- 
scious of the steady throb of the ship’s en- 
gines and the soft swish, swish of the sea 
outside the portholes, he began to feel very 
comfortable. The rest of the voyage might 
not be so bad after all. He hoped his father 
and mother were not looking for him. He 
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could tell them he’d met a new friend and 
spent the afternoon with him; he wouldn't 
have to say where they had been. 

The cartoon was over now, and a different 
picture was beginning. Jim nudged him. 
“This is an old one,” he said. “Saw it in 
London and it’s really exciting. Worth see- 
ing again.” 

Exciting it certainly was. But Donald was 
wondering whether his mother would ap- 
prove of this type of excitement. Mystery 
and murder—it made his spine tingle, but 
Donald knew it was a long way from the 
wholesome amusements he had enjoyed at 
home. He glanced at the clock; five minutes 
to five. Dinner would be served at six. He 
could sit the picture through for another 
hour—he wouldn’t have to watch closely. 
But somehow he couldn't help himself. The 
large hand of the clock crept around to the 
half hour. He’d soon be out of here now, 
and he could think of a good reason to go 
elsewhere the next time Jim might ask him. 
He wriggled to a more comfortable position. 

Then suddenly, crrrash! A terrific ex- 
plosion flung Donald from his chair. The 
ship rocked and plunged violently. The air 
was filled with smoke and the hiss of 
escaping steam. A wall of water crashed on 
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the deck outside, and clear above the tumult 
sounded the ship’s siren blasting the call to 
lifeboat stations. 

In the confusion of the lounge, Jim 
shoved Donald. “Get your life jacket, 
quick.” 

In the corridors was yet more confusion. 
Sailors were already closing the watertight 
doors, stewards and stewardesses were ush- 
ering passengers toward the boat deck. 

Donald reached his cabin somehow. It 
was empty! Where were Mother, Dad, and 
the twins? He grabbed his life jacket and 
was immediately pushed out by a sailor 
who was clearing that deck. How he got 
up to the boat deck he never knew, but 
there he found himself lined up with the 
women and children while the lifeboats 
were lowered. His heart was thumping clear 
up in his mouth. Where, oh where, were 
the rest of his family? 

While the crew worked feverishly the 
passengers waited, pale-faced, by the rail. 
What had happened? Everyone wanted to 
know. A boiler had burst, said one. The 
ship had been torpedoed, said another. But 
no one really knew. The engines were still 
running, but the bow of the ship was away 
down in the water and the decks had a hor- 
rible slant. 

Then the chief engineer came in view. 
“No cause for immediate alarm,” he said. 
What followed was lost on Donald, for he 
spotted Mother and the twins—and there 
was his father coming toward him. Donald 
clung to his father’s arm, but no words 
would come. “You gave us an anxious time, 
Son,” said Father. “We could hardly get 
your mother up here without you.” Donald 
was saved from making any reply by the 
chief engineer, who was asking their at- 
tention again. The ship, he said, would try 
to make port. Passengers might go below 
but should remain on the alert. 

Somehow or other, a meal was served, 
but Donald, for one, could not enjoy it. The 
slant of the decks increased, and Donald’s 
bunk was tilted at a frightening angle. He 
hoped the captain knew what he was doing, 
and from snatches of conversation he over- 
heard, he gathered that other passengers 
shared the same anxiety. No one attempted 
to go to bed that night, and no one was sur- 
prised when the summons came to leave 
the ship shortly after midnight. 

That was an experience Donald would 
never forget. Under a brilliant moon he 
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\f you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 
Judy Becker, age 13. R.R. 2, Shattuck, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Skating, swimming, biking. 
Jerry Becker, age 10. R.R. 2, Shattuck, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, biking. 


Jolene Shidler, age 10. 2 South Fifth Avenue, 
Brighton, Colorado, U.S.A. Music, art, cooking, skat- 
ing, swimming. 


Pamela Sue Millar, age 10. 2128 Royal Hill Drive, 
Riverside, California, U.S.A. Piano, swimming, riding 
horses. 


Howard Swenson, age 16. 1321 West 20th Street, 
Merced, California, U.S.A. Amateur radio, stamps, 
swimming, baseball. 

Anna Marie Jensen, 1265 Anderegg Drive, Merced, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, baseball, cooking, sew- 
ing. 

Albert Jensen, age 16. 1265 Anderegg Drive, Mer- 


ced, California, U.S.A. Swimming, football, hiking, 
baseball. 


Juanita Bischoff, age 12. Box 7, Keene, Texas, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, collecting poems. 

Ronnie Kent, 1223 Walmsley Avenue, Dallas 8, 
Texas, U.S.A. Art, swimming, skiing. 


Joppie Raintama, age 16. Celebes Training School, 
Kawangkoan, Manado, Indonesia. Reading, post cards, 
picnics. 


Rafael Cruz, Jr., age 15. Manila Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swim- 
ming, biking, post cards, basketball. 


Nelly Lamberte, age 14. Manila Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swim- 
ming, camping, stamps. 

Wyne Talangbayan, age 14. Manila Sanitarium and 
Hospital, Box 1592, Manila, Philippine Islands. Bik- 
ing, swimming, camping, stamps, post cards, piano. 


Rusty Williamson, age 10. 302 NW. 13th Street, 
Grand Prairie, Texas, U.S.A. Baseball, football, rocks. 


saw the outline of the shore not far away. 
Countless little boats bobbed on the sea 
waiting to take the passengers from the 
stricken liner. By the time dawn broke, all 
the travelers were sitting at little tables in 
a French hotel that had taken them in. 
Donald was so tired that he could hardly 
keep his eyes open. Then the crew began 
to straggle in. How odd they looked! Some 
were in street clothes, others seemed to be 
wearing any old thing they could find. But 
what Donald noticed most were the cuts 
and bruises that some of the men had suf- 
fered; one even had his arm in a sling. 
Then the chief engineer entered and was 
immediately greeted with a cheer. He made 
his way to the center of the room and waited 
for silence. “I should tell you what hap- 
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pened,” he said, “for we're fortunate to be 
here at all.” Then he went on to explain 
that the ship had struck a mine, which had 
torn a gaping hole in her side. He paused 
a moment. “Only Providence saved us,” he 
concluded. “That mine struck where the 
holds are situated, and in hold number two 
there was a cargo of cement. As the water 
poured in, the sacks of cement acted as sand 
bags and made a wall which prevented a 
greater inrush of water. Without this, the 
ship would have nose-dived to the bottom.” 

There was a startled murmur from the 
passengers, and Donald felt himself grow 
cold. He might have met instant death right 
while he was watching that lurid movie, 
and he was sure Jesus wasn’t with him there. 
Later, when the family gathered for worship 
in their hotel bedroom, and told one another 
how thankful they were for their deliverance, 
Donald told Mother and Dad about his ex- 
perience. “I'll never go anywhere again,” he 
vowed, “where I can’t be sure that Jesus is 
with me.” 

His father looked serious. “Yes,” he said, 
“and it pays to remember that at any time 
without warning, our names may come up 
for judgment in the courts of heaven. We 
have just had a narrow escape from disaster, 
but if we want to save our lives from ship- 
wreck we need to keep close to Jesus all the 
time.” 

And Donald agreed. 





Wedji and the Missing Serviettes 
From page 5 


“No, no!” I cried and went and looked 
into the bread box myself. The scones were 
hot and tender and flaky, delicious with 
thick, creamy butter, but I kept thinking of 
a shifty-eyed boy, fooling his time away on 
the short grass of the dooryard. 

The next morning Sandula the cookboy 
said, “Where did you put all your serviettes, 
Madam? Not a one is left in the drawer!” 

I jumped up and looked in the drawer. 
All—yes, every one of my lovely serviettes 
I had so carefully hemstitched was gone! 
Stolen once, by an insane old patient in a 
nursery home. And now gone again. 
Where? 

Well, I never accuse anyone until I know 
without the shadow of a doubt he is guilty. 
But that afternoon I put Wedji to work in 
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the Dimba garden far down the hill by the 
waterside. 

Then I decided to visit an out school. | 
got my bicycle, and pedaled over the hot 
roads, up hills and down into little valleys, 
till I came to the school. I leaned my bicycle 
against a tree and went in. The boys and 
girls were hard at work doing arithmetic 
problems on their poor, cracked slates. They 
were so hard at work they hardly looked up. 
All I could hear was the squeak of the slate 
pencils, and the rustle of lizards moving 
around in the grass roof above. Suddenly— 
I spotted something that interested me. 

A shy maiden on a back seat had a glis- 
tening white, crackly, stiff linen bandana 
wrapped around her head. It was so familiar, 
I stepped back to inspect it. Yes, yes. Hem- 
stitched all around and embroidered with 
an Old English “E” in one corner! My ser- 
viette! I leaned over to whisper. 

“Where did you get your bandana, my 
girl?” She looked up smiling, a_ little 
proudly. 

“A Malamulo boy gave it to me,” she 
whispered. “He gave me six others so that 
my mother, my aunts, my grandmother, 
and my sisters might have them, too. 
He...” Then she stopped short, and looked 
at me, puzzled for a moment. 

“They are stolen, my dear,” I said. “Who 
gave them to you?” 

“Wedji. Wedji did. If he stole them, I do 
not want them. I will bring them all to you 
tonight, and I will tell that Wedji.. .” 

So I got some of my serviettes back, but 
not all. What Wedji did with the rest, I will 
never know. But he could not work in my 
yard any more. I could not have a thief 
around my house when I was not there. A 
thief, an ugly, ugly word. 

Duncan, the other grass cutter, who was 
always so faithful, is now an able hospital 
assistant and brings healing and comfort 
to the sick for miles around. What became 
of Wedji I don’t know, for he left school 
soon after I discovered he was a thief. 

One of the requirements in our Bible 
course at Malamulo Mission was to learn 
the Ten Commandments by heart. The 
eighth commandment is so easy to learn to 
say in the Chinyanja language. It has only 
one word, Usabe. But Wedji never learned 
it as long as I knew him. Poor boy. I pray 
that he will, for a thief will never get into 
the kingdom of God. Only the honest, the 
pure, and the good will enter there. 














Christmas in the New Home 
From page 11 


ing for work all day and was tired. Mother, 
of course, was in bed. There was nothing to 
do after washing the dishes, so Mike and 
Peggy decided to go to bed. They could 
forget the emptiness inside them while they 
slept. Outside, on the street, voices were 
singing “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing,” 
and Mike protested that the alto was off key. 
Off key was the way both he and Peggy felt. 

“Good night, Mike,” Peggy told him. “See 
what happens tomorrow. I’m going to ask 
God again tonight to send that little pack- 
age of happiness.” 

Mike shuffled off to bed, too. And before 
he got in he knelt and asked God for the 
same thing that Peggy did. 

Snow was flying in every direction 
when Peggy opened her eyes the next morn- 
ing. What was today? Oh, yes. Christmas! 
She felt sure God would have worked a 
miracle during the night, and that she 
would go to the living room to find a tree 
standing there, covered with blue lights, 
and underneath something for her and 
Mike, and maybe for Mother and Daddy, 
too. 

Because there was never a doubt in her 
head that there would be something, dis- 
appointment was doubly strong when she 
tiptoed through a cold, clammy house and 
found the living room just as she had left 
it the night before. The bottom seemed to 
drop out of everything, and she crept back 
to bed fighting tears and hoping desper- 
ately that Mike would not hear her prowl- 
ing about, and that he would not tease too 
hard about there being no answer from God. 

She stayed under the blankets a long 
time, battling painfully with that ugly ser- 
pent, doubt. Surely Mike must be right, 
after all. God is not interested in such lit- 
tle things. No, that is not right. I know God 
is interested in everything His children do. 
We were selfish to ask for anything. It was 
stupid of me to think God would perform a 
miracle, just to give us silly old Christmas 
presents! 

Back and forth Peggy’s doubts battled her 
faith. At last she decided that maybe she had 
not asked earnestly enough. Besides, she 
knew very well that God sometimes says 
No, because He understands that is best. 

So when Peggy dressed, she knelt by her 
bed and asked God to forgive her doubtings 


and prayed again for His will to be done. 
Christmas wasn’t over yet, she consoled her- 
self, and set about preparing breakfast for 
Mother. 

She was startled to hear a loud knocking 
on the door. “Who can that be?” she ex- 
claimed. “We have been living here scarcely 
a week, and no one around here knows 
us.” She wiped her hands as she hurried to 
the door. 

“Good morning, young lady,” a strange 
man said. “I have a box for you. I am one 
of your neighbors, just come to wish you all 
a happy Christmas and to hope you will 
enjoy living on our avenue.” 

An embarrassed Thank you stumbled out 
of Peggy’s mouth and the man was gone be- 
fore she even thought to ask him inside. 

Mike came running. “What on earth 
have you got there?” he asked. 

“Your guess is as good as mine,” Peggy 
told him. “I suppose you heard what the 
man said?” 

“Hmmm!” answered Mike thoughtfully, 
eyeing the large box. “Let's open it and see 
what's inside.” 

Mother gave them permission, and Mike 
announced that he was chief “unwrapper.” 
There was fruit, there were canned vegeta- 
bles and candies and delicious-smelling 
fruit cake and many nuts. 

Mother said, “There is enough food there 
to last us nearly two weeks.” 

“There weren't any toys,” Peggy said, 
looking at Mike to see what he was think- 
ing. “But God must have wanted us to have 
good things to eat.” 

“Whatever it is,” Mike ventured, “it looks 
as though God did hear us, and that is some- 
thing to be thankful for.” 

Yes, it was. Someone, a complete stran- 
ger, had thought kindly of them, and surely 
that meant a great deal. 

Later, in the afternoon, Daddy took Mike 
and Peggy for a walk. It was wonderful to 
crunch through the snow with Daddy walk- 
ing beside them. They made a snowman at 
the corner of the street, and washed one 
another’s faces with snowballs. 

Arriving home again, Daddy - said, 
“Hello, what's this?” On the front porch 
was a sack and a large cardboard box. 

“Yippee!” yelled Mike. “Another visit 
from someone, and this time I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it was Santa himself.” 

Peggy decided she would be the “un- 
wrapper” this time. There were nuts and 
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fruit and potatoes, and, best of all, some 
toys! 

“Merry Christmas,” a note said, and that 
was all. The family never did find out who 
the good things came from. 

As Father and Peggy and Mike trooped 
into Mother’s room to tell her of the latest 
event, she sighed, but it was a happy sigh. 

“This is the best Christmas I have ever 
had,” Peggy said. “I have had the best 
Christmas present a girl could ever get, and 
that is, I have learned that God is interested 
in us, even when we have small problems. 
I'm sure we'll never forget our first Christ- 
mas in the new house.” 


Caroling Surprises 
From page 3 


“There’s no one home,” said Helen. 

But as the girls turned to leave, the door 
opened and they saw a little old woman 
standing there. Helen told her about the 
mission work, and the woman slowly shook 
her head. “I wish I could help,” she said, 
“but I have so little money, I can’t spare 
any.” 

The girls thanked her, gave her an In- 
gathering paper, and wished her a Merry 
Christmas. When they had almost reached 
the street again, they heard the woman call- 
ing to them, “I just have to give some- 
thing. Come back into the house.” 

The girls stepped into the living room 
and saw the woman slip her hand down 
into her stocking, clear to her shoe, and pull 
out a small roll of bills. 

“Can you give me fifty cents in change 
for a dollar bill?” she said. Then when she 
saw the dollar bills in Helen’s can, she ex- 
claimed, “I wish I could give a whole dol- 
lar, but I just can’t.” 

Then she continued, “Do you girls know 
that Jesus is coming soon? You must be 
ready to meet Him.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Lew Ann. “We know 
Jesus is coming soon. That's why we are 
caroling. We want to help others get ready.” 

“God bless you and a Merry Christmas.” 
said Helen from the doorway. 

The little woman sighed. “I haven’t had 
a Christmas since my husband died two 
years ago.” 

The girls were thoughtfully silent as they 
hurried to catch up with the other carolers. 
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And later that night, when Mother came 
home from choir practice, she found Helen 
still wide awake, for it wasn’t easy for her 
to go to sleep after such an experience. 

“Oh, Mother, I keep thinking about that 
frail little woman who hasn’t had a Christ- 
mas for so long. Don’t you suppose our 
Pathfinders could do something?” 

Mother agreed that something should be 
done, and the next day Helen bought or- 
anges and bananas with some money she 
had earned. Mother found a rose wool 
sweater and a warm slip. Lew Ann took 
down a Bible from the shelf and slowly 
turned its pages. “I’ve surely loved this Bi- 
ble,” she muttered, looking at the picture 
of the Boy Christ in the Temple. “I will 
miss it, even though I have another one. 
But that dear lady may need a Bible.” 

Helen was so excited about getting the 
surprise box ready that nearly everyone 
knew her secret. A next-door neighbor 
caught her enthusiasm and prepared an- 
other food box to add to the gifts. 

The day before Christmas, Mother drove 
Helen and Lew Ann to the woman’s house. 
The girls were surprised to learn that the 
little old lady was living with her daughter 
and husband and four children. All eyes 
grew wide and shining when they saw the 
surprise boxes. The Ingathering girls asked 
the mother and her daughter if they would 
be interested in Bible studies. “Yes, yes,” 
they answered. “We attended part of a 
series of meetings once and would really 
like to know more about the Bible.” They 
were delighted when Helen suggested that 
the pastor might call. “Do tell him to 
come,” exclaimed the older woman, whose 
name, they learned, was Mrs. Birch. 

“Do you know,” said the younger woman, 
“I just knew we couldn’t afford for Grandma 
to give that fifty cents, for my husband has 
been out of work for seven weeks, but when 
I heard the sweet caroling, the thought came 
to me, ‘The Lord will repay.’ And He did. 
Just look at those food boxes!” 

While daughter Mary was talking, 
Grandma Birch opened the boxes. When 
she looked into the second box she uttered 
such an exclamation of joy that everyone 
smiled happily. She took Lew Ann’s white 
Bible from the top of the box and held it 
tenderly in her hands. “Thank you, you dar- 
ling girls. I did need a Bible,” she said. 
“And I’ve always wanted a white one.” 

Leaving the house, the girls fairly deaf- 








ened Helen’s mother as they sctambled into 
the car, both talking at once, trying to tell 
her what had happened. 

“I'm so glad I went caroling,” Helen said. 
“Just think of all the fun I'd have missed if 
I'd stayed home.” And Lew Ann agreed. 


Dark Christmas 
From page 8 


then I decided to sell some on my own to 
help the project along, so we'd have them 
all sold by tomorrow night. Well, 1... I—” 

Robert gulped. “At 30 cents?” 

Wang Lung nodded, very embarrassed. 
“I was so used to selling them at 30 cents 
a can, that when I went out in public I sold 
them at the same rate. I forgot that was the 
wholesale rate. People bought them up so 
fast, I must have sold a lot of them whole- 
sale. I didn’t realize until now what I had 
done.” 

Robert stared at Wang Lung, then down 
at the paper. 

“I'm terribly sorry,’ Wang Lung said. 

“Let's see how much money we're short. 
We must have lost a lot of our profits,” 
Robert said, and Wang Lung nodded his 
head miserably. 

They started adding up the cans Wang 
Lung had sold wholesale to the public. It 
came to more than the boys had imagined. 
Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents in pro- 
fits had not been collected. 

Robert looked up from the paper. There 
was no mistake. Nearly $23 was a lot of 
money. 

“What shall I do?” Wang Lung asked. 

“I don’t know,” Robert replied. “I just 
don’t know.” 

Somewhere, in another part of the build- 
ing, the janitor began to polish a waxed 
floor. The sound of the polisher roared an- 
noyingly at its muffled pitch. They were 
footsteps outside the door of the small 
room. They slowed down, then passed, and 
the boys were left in silence. 

“Look, if anyone finds out about this,” 
Robert said at last, “and they will—for the 
school will check our records, they will 
know that the fault was yours, because your 
name is after all these peanuts that were 
not sold at the correct price.” 

Wang Lung nodded. 

“And whether we like it or not,’ Robert 


continued, “there are going to be some stu- 
dents who will be unfair: they may even 
accuse you of trying to steal.” 

Wang Lung nodded again. “I must pay 
the money back before tomorrow night.” 

Robert agreed. “Before tomorrow night. 
That's when they'll find out.” 

Wang Lung stared at the floor. “I can pay 
the money back,” he said. “I can work and 
earn it, and pay it back, and I shall! But... 
tomorrow night?” He shook his head. “I 
can't get it by tomorrow night.” 

“Can you borrow it?” 

“No.” 

“Isn't there anyone who could help you?” 

“No.” 

“Do you suppose that we could—” 
Robert’s voice trailed off. There seemed no 
answer for the problem. He looked up. 
“We've got to figure out a way, Wang Lung. 
We've got to!” 

Wang Lung stared at the floor. Then, 
slowly, he raised his head, his gaze rising 
until he met Robert's eyes. “Robert?” 

“Yes?” 

“They'll laugh at me.” 

“Laugh?” 

“Yes. When they find out.” 

Robert nodded. 

“What shall I do? I’ve always wanted to 
be accepted.” 

“Huh?” 

“You know. By the students, here at 
Weston. I’ve wanted to be accepted by 
them. Have a lot of friends. But I was so 
shy—” 

Robert nodded sympathetically. 

“I finally decided that I wouldn’t stand 
alone any longer. I would get busy and take 
part in something big.” 

Robert watched Wang Lung’s face. 

“So I decided that this is what I would do. 
I would work so hard selling peanuts that 
everyone would know I wasn’t a bad guy 
after all.” 

Robert smiled faintly. 

“Now look what's happened! They'll 
make fun of me. Laugh at me for such a 
stupid mistake. They—” 

“No, Wang Lung, they will—” 

“—are right, too! I was stupid!” 

“understand. A mistake like this could 
happen to anyone. It wasn’t—” 

“I don’t blame them one bit! If some- 
one—” 

“—especially stupid. It is understand- 
able.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/Il—Daniel, the Interpreter of Dreams 


(December 21) 


MORY VERSE: “Then these men said, ‘We 
shall not find any ground for complaint against 
this Daniel unless we find it in connection with 
the law of his God’” (Daniel 6:5, Revised 
Standard Version). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Daniel 1:3-20. Locate Babylon on a map 
of Bible lands. Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 


In the Court of the King 

Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

God’s ambition for Israel was that she should 
be a model nation—a light to the world. He 
wanted it to demonstrate that serving the Lord 
Was the way to peace and prosperity. At times she 
had done that, and other nations had marveled 
at her! However, a gradual decline set in. Al- 
though God allowed other countries to invade 
the land temporarily, He still preserved Israel 
as a people. He longed for them to fulfill His 
great purpose for them. At last, when God had 
pleaded in vain for a long time for Israel to be 
true to Him, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
came to Jerusalem and besieged it. You can read 
in verses 1 and 2 how utterly he defeated the 
chosen nation. 

There were many among the captive Hebrews, 
however, who were true to the worship of Je- 
hovah. Through these, God was yet to cause 
Babylon to marvel at the blessings given to Is- 
rael. One day the king gave a special assignment 
to one of his officials. Read it in verses 3 and 4. 

Thinking that he would treat them in the 
best way, he ordered that the youths be given 
“a daily provision of the king’s meat, and of the 
wine which he drank: so nourishing them three 
years, that at the end thereof they might stand 
before the king.” You can read the names of 
these four youths, and what their names were 
changed to, in verses 6 and 7. 

Although the king did not say anything to 
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them about changing their religion, he did 
hope that giving them the names of heathen 
deities and bringing them into contact with 
idolatrous customs might gradually bring about 
the change. 
Locate Babylon and 
For further reading: 
pp. 480, 481, par. 1. 
THINK! Are you risking losing God’s blessing 
and protection by not following Him fully? 
Pray that even among worldly people, seeing 
and hearing worldly customs, you may remain 
firm to your faith. 


Jerusalem on the 
Prophets and 


map. 
Kings, 


MONDAY 
True to Principle 

Open your Bible to Daniel 1. 

Daniel’s home training had included the prin- 
ciples of healthful living, and he knew that he 
could not do his best on the program outlined. 
Read what he did about the situation, in verse 8. 

The one in charge of the training of the 
young men was sympathetic, but doubtful of 
the outcome. What if the boys’ health should 
suffer under such a strict regime? His head 
would be in danger, he said, if it did. Daniel 
had a suggestion. Find it in verses 12 and 13. 

Melzar agreed to the trial. You can see in 
verses 14 and 15 how it turned out. 

So the test period was lengthened indefinitely, 
and they were allowed to eat “pulse” (vegetarian 
food). It showed, too—not only in their clear 
complexions and healthy skin, their air of well- 
being and health, but also in the accomplish- 
ments at school. At the end of three years the 
king called for them to take a test. Look in 
verse 20 and see how these vegetarian boys 
came out. 

For further reading: 
pp. 482-485. 

THINK of the health principles God has given 
for our good. 

Pray to be true to these principles and to 
be proud of what they do for us. 


Prophets and Kings, 














































TUESDAY 


The Wise Men’s Dilemma 


THINK how the wise men had no God to 
turn to in their dilemma. 


awNK God that Tle can help vou in times 
Open your Bible to Daniel 2. of perplexity 
So Daniel and his companions, having passed 
the king’s test, obtained positions of importance WEDNESDAY 


in the royal court. One day a crisis arose—and 


it was all over a dream. Read how it disturbed A Prayer Meeting and Its Results 





the king, in verse 1. Open your Bible to Daniel 2. 
Calling his wise men together, Nebuchadnez- So the officers started to round up all the 
zar asked them the meaning of the dream. wise men—Daniel and his companions among 
Look in verse 4 and find what the wise men them. Find what Daniel had to say when they 
asked him. came to him. Verses 14 and 15. 
| It was a reasonable question, of course, but Going to the king, Daniel requested that 


it only made Nebuchadnezzar more disturbed he give them a little time, and then he would 
than ever. In his anger what threat did he be able to tell him the dream. The king granted 
make? Read verse 5. the request. 

On the other hand, he told them, if they Hastening from the presence of the king, 
could tell him the dream and its meaning, he Daniel sought out his Hebrew companions. To- 
would give them gifts and rewards and great gether the four men prayed earnestly to God 


honor. that He would save their lives and the lives of 
For a long time the wise men tried to reason the rest of the wise men of Babylon. Read how 
with him, but his mind was made up. They their prayer was answered, in verse 19. 
must tell him the dream, or that was the end Daniel did not immediately hasten to the king, 
of them! Read in verse 12 how he showed his even though his life was at stake if he did not 
| anger. soon bring information regarding the king’s 
For further reading: Prophets and Kings, dream. Look in verses 20 to 23 and see what 


pp. 491, 492. he did first. 





As Daniel interpreted Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream and told 
him of the kingdoms that would 
come, the king was amazed at 
the wisdom God had given him. 





For further reading: 
pp. 493, 494, par. 1. 

THINK of the great resulis that come from 
small prayer meetings. 

Pray not to neglect praying with others when 
you have the opportunity. 


Prophets and Kings, 


THURSDAY 
The Dream Revealed 


Open your Bible to Daniel 2. 

As soon as morning came Daniel presented 
himself to Arioch and told him not to carry out 
the order to have the wise men destroyed, for 
he was now in a position to reveal the king’s 
dream. Hastening to the king, Arioch told of the 
Hebrew captive and how he claimed to be able 
to tell the king both his dream and its meaning. 
Daniel was brought before the king. Cour- 
teously the representative of God’s kingdom, in 
answer to the king’s question, proceeded to tell 
how the God of heaven, from whom nothing was 
secret, had revealed the dream and its meaning 
to him. In_ perfect detail he related, to the king’s 
astonishment, what he had dreamed about two 
nights earlier. Read it in verses 31 to 35. Then 
he proceeded to explain that the image he had 
seen in the dream was a representation of the 
kingdoms of the world that would at the end 
of time be destroyed and replaced by the king- 
dom of Christ. With mounting astonishment 
the king heard the recital of his dream and its 
meaning. When Daniel finished speaking the 
king fell upon his face and worshiped Daniel 
as though he had been a god himself. He was 
bound to acknowledge that the God of Daniel 
was “God of gods, and Lord of kings, and a 
revealer of secrets.” Find how he rewarded 
Daniel, in verse 48. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego also shared 
in the honors of the kingdom, and obtained 
high position in the land. 

For further reading: 
p. 499, pars. 2-4. 

THINK how God answered the prayers of the 
four Hebrews. 

Pray to remember. as Daniel 
God for answered prayer. 


Prophets and Kings, 


did, to praise 


FRIDAY 


a Daniel’s parents 

b King Jehoikim (Daniel 1:1, 21) 

ec Nebuchadnezzar 

d Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
e Melzar (Daniel 1:11) 

f Arioch (Daniel 2:14) 

g Darius (Daniel 6:1) 


WHICH OF THE ABOVE PEOPLE— 


1. Were associated with Daniel in his 
training in Babylon? « ) 
2. Brought Daniel up in the fear and 
knowledge of God? ; c > 
3. Had charge of the training of the 
chosen Hebrew youth? e > 
4. Was king of Judah when the city of 
Jerusalem was taken? a. 
5. Was king of the country that invaded 
Babylon? 9 


6. Was king of the empire after Belshaz- 


zar’s death? « ») 
7. Was sent by Nebuchadnezzar to seek 
out and slay the wise men? ‘ 3 


Indicate by placing letters in the brackets. 





Dark Christmas 
From page 19 


“—-else had done this, I would have felt 
like laughing!” 

Neither boy knew what to say after that. 
Robert had tried to comfort Wang Lung. 
But he knew that what he had said might 
not be true. Probably Wang Lung was right. 
The students would laugh, and they might 
do something much worse. 

Suddenly Robert remembered four years 
ago when he had felt alone, left out, and 
how much he had wanted to be accepted by 
his classmates. He could understand how 
Wang Lung felt now. Robert had felt every 
bit as lonely. Then, suddenly, an experience 
had changed his whole life: he had started 
to join in with others, and now he couldn’t 
complain, could he? He shook his head. He 
was accepted now. 

Except for one thing. He had no close 
friend. 

“Robert?” 

“Yes?” He looked up. Wang Lung’s face 
was filled with despair. 

“What shall I do?” 

Robert shook his head. “I don’t know.” 

Robert felt they had to do something, but 
the way seemed hopeless, and when the two 
boys at last left the little room where they 
had gone over the records, they were both 
feeling the agony of knowing that in the 
near future one of them would be ridiculed. 

“We'll think of something,” Robert said 
at last. “After all, we have all day tomor- 
row.” 

Wang Lung forced a smile, “Thanks.” 
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ae YES, OUR NEWEST AND MOST FASCINATING HOME GAME 
—FUN FOR ALL AGES. 


Educational and recreational. 
Large 14” x 22%” playing board. 
of ancient Israel in May be played by any number 


“EGYPT to CANAAN” tae to at toni 


recreational situations. 


FRAVEL 
FOLLOW THE THRILLING TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
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INGAGI, the GORILLA, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 








1. When Ingagi and his family came to the campfire 
in the forest they scouted around cautiously and 
soon saw the party of hunters with their men filing 
away on a path through the woods. 2. This reassured 
them, and they returned to the fire and warmed their 
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cold bodies. 3. The warmth of the fire felt wonder- 
ful, and the apes crowded closer to the dying em- 
bers. There was plenty of dry wood nearby, but it 
did not occur to any of them to build up the fire. 
Maybe their ears were too high up on their heads. 














4. When the fire was out Ingagi and his family 
moved on. Ordinarily they waiked on all fours like 
baboons and not upright as a man does. The long 
arms made the back slope like a giraffe’s. 5. Feeding 
as they walked, they soon found gardens belonging 











7. Ingagi and the rest of the family ran, but the big 
gorilla was very angry, for one of his wives had been 
killed. 9. He sent the others on away from the village 
and he came back alone. As he prowled around he 
became more sullen and vengeful. There was a well- 
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to a Pygmy village. The bananas, peanuts, and maize 
gave them a real feed. 6. The villagers were horrified 
to see what had happened to their gardens, and one 
of the men who owned a gun sneaked up, while the 
gorillas were in the garden and shot one of them. 


marked path between the village and the gardens. 
He hid behind a tree near it to get revenge. 9. As he 
waited, hidden in the lush vegetation, he heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. Then he saw the 
figure of a man coming down the path toward him. 











